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Introduction 


This Anthology is for use with the following specifications: 


* GCSE English (specification code: 4700) 
* GCSE English Language (specification code: 4705) 
* GCSE English Literature (specification code: 4710) 


Using the Anthology for examination 
This Anthology contains poems for GCSE English Literature Unit 2: Poetry across time. 


There are four clusters of poems which are grouped by theme. Each cluster contains 
poems from the English, Welsh or Irish Literary Heritage and contemporary poems, 
including some poems from different cultures and traditions. 


You will have to study one of the clusters of poems for Section A of the exam. Your 
teacher will choose which cluster you study. 


You may also use any of the other poems in the Anthology to prepare for Section B of the 
exam. 


You will have a personal copy of this Anthology on which you can make notes. You will 

be given a clean copy to use in the exam. 

Using the Anthology for Controlled Assessment 

You may also use the poems in this Anthology for Controlled Assessment in: 

* GCSE English Literature Unit 5: Exploring poetry 

* GCSE English Unit 3: Understanding and producing creative texts 

* GCSE English Language Unit 3: Understanding spoken and written texts and 
writing creatively. 

If you are using the poems for Controlled Assessment your teacher will direct you to the 

poems you need to study. 

You will have a personal copy of this Anthology on which you can make notes. 
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Poetry Across Time e Character and voice 


The Clown Punk 


Driving home through the shonky side of town, 
three times out of ten you'll see the town clown, 
like a basket of washing that got up 

and walked, towing a dog on a rope. But 


don't laugh: every pixel of that man’s skin 

is shot through with indelible ink; 

as he steps out at the traffic lights, 

think what he'll look like in thirty years’ time — 


the deflated face and shrunken scalp 

still daubed with the sad tattoos of high punk. 

You kids in the back seat who wince and scream 
when he slathers his daft mush on the windscreen, 


remember the clown punk with his dyed brain, 
then picture windscreen wipers, and let it rain. 


SIMON ARMITAGE CONTEMPORARY 


POETRY 


Poetry Across Time @® Character and voice 


Checking Out Me History 


Dem tell me 
Dem tell me 
Wha dem want to tell me 


Bandage up me eye with me own history 
5 Blind me to me own identity 


Dem tell me bout 1066 and all dat 

dem tell me bout Dick Whittington and he cat 
But Toussaint L’Ouverture 

no dem never tell me bout dat 


10 Toussaint 
a Slave 
with vision 
lick back 
Napoleon 

15 battalion 
and first Black 
Republic born 
Toussaint de thorn 
to de French 

20 Toussaint de beacon 
of de Haitian Revolution 


Dem tell me bout de man who discover de balloon 

and de cow who jump over de moon 

Dem tell me bout de dish ran away with de spoon 
25 but dem never tell me bout Nanny de maroon 


Nanny 

see-far woman 

of mountain dream 

fire-woman struggle 
30 hopeful stream 

to freedom river 


Poetry Across Time @ Character and voice 


Dem tell me bout Lord Nelson and Waterloo 
but dem never tell me bout Shaka de great Zulu 
Dem tell me bout Columbus and 1492 

35 but what happen to de Caribs and de Arawaks too 


Dem tell me bout Florence Nightingale and she lamp 
and how Robin Hood used to camp 

Dem tell me bout ole King Cole was a merry ole soul 
but dem never tell me bout Mary Seacole 


40 From Jamaica 

she travel far 

to the Crimean War 

she volunteer to go 

and even when de British said no 
45 she still brave the Russian snow 

a healing star 

among the wounded 

a yellow sunrise 

to the dying 


50 Dem tell me 
Dem tell me wha dem want to tell me 
But now | checking out me own history 
| carving out me identity 


JOHN AGARD EMT PERRY 
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Horse Whisperer 


They shouted for me Still | miss them. Shire, Clydesdale, Suffolk. 
when their horses snorted, when restless The searing breath, glistening veins, 
hooves traced circles in the earth steady tread and the pride, 

and shimmering muscles refused the plough. most of all the pride. 


an 


My secret was a spongy tissue, pulled bloody 
from the mouth of a just-born foal, 
amie ANDREW FORSTER CONTEMPORARY 
scented with rosemary, cinnamon, 
a charm to draw the tender giants 


to my hands. 


10 They shouted for me 
when their horses reared at the burning straw 
and eyes revolved in stately heads. 
| would pull a frog’s wishbone, 
tainted by meat, from a pouch, 
15 anew fear to fight the fear of fire, 
so | could lead the horses, 
like helpless children, to safety. 


| swore | would protect 
this legacy of whispers 
20 but the tractor came over the fields 
like a warning. | was the life-blood 
no longer. From pulpits 
| was scorned as demon and witch. 
Pitchforks drove me from villages and farms. 


25 My gifts were the tools of revenge. 
A foul hex above a stable door 
so a trusted stallion could be ridden 
no more. Then | joined the stampede, 
with others of my kind, 

30 to countries far from our trade. 
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20 


25 


Medusa 


A suspicion, a doubt, a jealousy 

grew in my mind, 

which turned the hairs on my head to filthy snakes, 
as though my thoughts 

hissed and spat on my scalp. 


My bride’s breath soured, stank 

in the grey bags of my lungs. 

I’m foul mouthed now, foul tongued, 
yellow fanged. 

There are bullet tears in my eyes. 
Are you terrified? 


Be terrified. 

It’s you | love, 

perfect man, Greek God, my own; 

but | know you'll go, betray me, stray 
from home. 

So better by far for me if you were stone. 


| glanced at a buzzing bee, 
a dull grey pebble fell 

to the ground. 

| glanced at a singing bird, 
a handful of dusty gravel 
spattered down. 


| looked at a ginger cat, 

a housebrick 

shattered a bowl of milk. 

| looked at a snuffling pig, 
a boulder rolled 

in a heap of shit. 


30 


35 


40 


| stared in the mirror. 

Love gone bad 

showed me a Gorgon. 

| stared at a dragon. 

Fire spewed 

from the mouth of a mountain. 


And here you come 

with a shield for a heart 

and a sword for a tongue 
and your girls, your girls. 
Wasn't | beautiful? 

Wasn't | fragrant and young? 


Look at me now. 


CAROL ANN DUFFY 


CONTEMPORARY 
PO 
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Singh Song! 


I run just one ov my daddy’s shops 
from 9 o'clock to 9 o'clock 

and he vunt me not to hav a break 
but ven nobody in, | do di lock — 


5 cos up di stairs is my newly bride 
vee share in chapatti 
vee share in di chutney 
after vee hav made luv 
like vee rowing through Putney — 


10 Ven | return vid my pinnie untied 
di shoppers always point and cry: 
Hey Singh, ver yoo bin? 
Yor lemons are limes 
yor bananas are plantain, 
15 dis dirty little floor need a little bit of mop 
in di worst Indian shop 
on di whole Indian road — 


Above my head high heel tap di ground 
as my vife on di web is playing wid di mouse 
20 ven she netting two cat on her Sikh lover site 
she book dem for di meat at di cheese ov her price — 


my bride 
she effing at my mum 
in all di colours of Punjabi 
25 den stumble like a drunk 
making fun at my daddy 


my bride 
tiny eyes ov a gun 
and di tummy ov a teddy 
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30 my bride 
she hav a red crew cut 
and-she wear a Tartan sari 
a donkey jacket and some pumps 
on di squeak ov di girls dat are pinching my sweeties — 


35 Veni return from di tickle ov my bride 
di shoppers always point and cry: 
Hey Singh, ver yoo bin? 
Di milk is out ov date 
and di bread is alvays stale, 
40 di tings yoo hav on offer yoo hav never got in stock 
in di worst Indian shop 
on di whole Indian road — 


Late in di midnight hour 
ven yoo shoppers are wrap up quiet 
45 ven di precinct is concrete-cool 
vee cum down whispering stairs 
and sit on my silver stool, 
from behind di chocolate bars 
vee stare past di half-price window signs 
50 at di beaches ov di UK in di brightey moon — 


from di stool each night she say, 
How much do yoo charge for dat moon baby? 


from di stool each night | say, 
Is half di cost ov yoo baby, 


eS 


55 from di stool each night she say, 
How much does dat come to baby? 


from di stool each night | say, 
Is priceless baby — 


DALJIT NAGRA ee 


10) 


20 


25 
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Brendon Gallacher 


He was seven and | was six, my Brendon Gallacher. 

He was Irish and | was Scottish, my Brendon Gallacher. 
His father was in prison; he was a cat burglar. 

My father was a Communist Party full-time worker. 

He had six brothers and | had one, my Brendon Gallacher. 


He would hold my hand and take me by the river 
where we’d talk all about his family being poor. 

He’d get his mum out of Glasgow when he got older. 
A wee holiday some place nice. Some place far. 

I'd tell my mum about my Brendon Gallacher. 


How his mum drank and his daddy was a cat burglar. 
And she'd say, ‘Why not have him round to dinner?’ 
No, no, I'd say, he’s got big holes in his trousers. 

| like meeting him by the burn in the open air. 

Then one day after we’d been friends for two years, 


one day when it was pouring and | was indoors, 
my mum says to me, ‘I was talking to Mrs Moir 

who lives next door to your Brendon Gallacher. 

Didn't you say his address was 24 Novar? 

She says there are no Gallachers at 24 Novar. 


There never have been any Gallachers next door.’ 
And he died then, my Brendon Gallacher, 

flat out on my bedroom floor, his spiky hair, 

his impish grin, his funny, flapping ear. 

Oh Brendon. Oh my Brendon Gallacher. 


JACKIE KAY CONTEMPORARY 
POETRY 
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Give 


Of all the public places, dear, 
to make a scene, I’ve chosen here. 


Of all the doorways in the world 
to choose to sleep, I’ve chosen yours. 
I’m on the street, under the stars. 


For coppers | can dance or sing. 
For silver — swallow swords, eat fire. 


For gold — escape from locks and chains. 


It’s not as if I’m holding out 
for frankincense or myrrh, just change. 


You give me tea. That’s big of you. 
I’m on my knees. | beg of you. 


SIMON ARMITAGE CONTEMPORARY 


POETRY 
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Les Grands Seigneurs 


Men were my buttresses, my castellated towers, 

the bowers where | took my rest. The best and worst 
of times were men: the peacocks and the cockatoos, 
the nightingales, the strutting pink flamingos. 


5 Men were my dolphins, my performing seals; my sailing-ships, 
the ballast in my hold. They were the rocking-horses 
prancing down the promenade, the bandstand 
where the music played. My hurdy-gurdy monkey-men. 


| was their queen. | sat enthroned before them, 
10 out of reach. We played at courtly love: 
the troubadour, the damsel and the peach. 


But after | was wedded, bedded, | became 
(yes, overnight) a toy, a plaything, little woman, 


wife, a bit of fluff. My husband clicked 
15 his fingers, called my bluff. 


DOROTHY MOLLOY CONTEMPORARY 
POETRY 


13 
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Ozymandias 


| met a traveller from an antique land 
Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shatter’d visage lies, whose frown 

5 And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamp’d on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mock’d them and the heart that fed; 
And on the pedestal these words appear: 

10 ‘My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!’ 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 
1792-1822 HERITAGE 


(14) 
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My Last Duchess 


Ferrara 


That's my last Duchess painted on the wall, 
Looking as if she were alive. | call 
That piece a wonder, now: Fra Pandolf’s hands 
Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 
5 Will’t please you sit and look at her? | said 
‘Fra Pandolf’ by design, for never read 
Strangers like you that pictured countenance, 
The depth and passion of its earnest glance, 
But to myself they turned (since none puts by 
10 The curtain | have drawn for you, but |) 
And seemed as they would ask me, if they durst, 
How such a glance came there; so, not the first 
Are you to turn and ask thus. Sir, twas not 
Her husband’s presence only, called that spot 
15 Of joy into the Duchess’ cheek: perhaps 
Fra Pandolf chanced to say ‘Her mantle laps 
Over my lady’s wrist too much,’ or ‘Paint 
Must never hope to reproduce the faint 
Half-flush that dies along her throat’: such stuff 
20 Was courtesy, she thought, and cause enough 
For calling up that spot of joy. She had 
A heart — how shall | say? — too soon made glad, 
Too easily impressed; she liked whate’er 
She looked on, and her looks went everywhere. 
25 Sir, ‘twas all one! My favour at her breast, 
The dropping of the daylight in the West, 
The bough of cherries some officious fool 
Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule 
She rode with round the terrace — all and each 
30 Would draw from her alike the approving speech, 
Or blush, at least. She thanked men, — good! but thanked 
Somehow -— | know not how — as if she ranked 
My gift of a nine-hundred-years-old name 
With anybody’s gift. Who'd stoop to blame 
35 This sort of trifling? Even had you skill 
In speech — (which | have not) — to make your will 


15 
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Quite clear to such an one, and say, ‘Just this 
Or that in you disgusts me; here you miss, 
Or there exceed the mark’ — and if she let 
4o Herself be lessoned so, nor plainly set 
Her wits to yours, forsooth, and made excuse, 
— E’en then would be some stooping; and | choose 
Never to stoop. Oh sir, she smiled, no doubt, 
Whene’er | passed her; but who passed without 
45 Much the same smile? This grew; | gave commands; 
Then all smiles stopped together. There she stands 
As if alive. Will't please you rise? We'll meet 
The company below, then. | repeat, 
The Count your master’s known munificence 
50 Is ample warrant that no just pretence 
Of mine for dowry will be disallowed; 
Though his fair daughter’s self, as | avowed 
At starting, is my object. Nay, we'll go 
Together down, sir. Notice Neptune, though, 
55 Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity, 
Which Claus of Innsbruck cast in bronze for me! 


ROBERT BROWNING LITERARY 
1812-1889 sth 
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The River God 


| may be smelly and | may be old, 
Rough in my pebbles, reedy in my pools, 
But where my fish float by | bless their swimming 
And | like the people to bathe in me, especially women. 
5 But! can drown the fools 
Who bathe too close to the weir, contrary to rules. 
And they take a long time drowning 
As | throw them up now and then in the spirit of clowning. 
Hi yih, yippity-yap, merrily | flow, 
10 Ol may be an old foul river but | have plenty of go. 
Once there was a lady who was too bold 
She bathed in me by the tall black cliff where the water runs cold, 
So | brought her down here 
To be my beautiful dear. 
15 Oh will she stay with me will she stay 
This beautiful lady, or will she go away? 
She lies in my beautiful deep river bed with many a weed 
To hold her, and many a waving reed. 
Oh who would guess what a beautiful white face lies there 
20 Waiting for me to smooth and wash away the fear 
She looks at me with. Hi yih, do not let her 
Go. There is no one on earth who does not forget her 
Now. They say | am a foolish old smelly river 
But they do not know of my wide original bed 
25 Where the lady waits, with her golden sleepy head. 
If she wishes to go | will not forgive her. 


STEVIE SMITH LITERARY 
1902-1971 coed 
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20 


25 


30 


The Hunchback in the Park 


The hunchback in the park 

A solitary mister 

Propped between trees and water 
From the opening of the garden lock 
That lets the trees and water enter 
Until the Sunday sombre bell at dark 


Eating bread from a newspaper 
Drinking water from the chained cup 
That the children filled with gravel 


In the fountain basin where | sailed my ship 


Slept at night in a dog kennel 
But nobody chained him up. 


Like the park birds he came early 

Like the water he sat down 

And Mister they called Hey mister 

The truant boys from the town 

Running when he had heard them clearly 
On out of sound 


Past lake and rockery 

Laughing when he shook his paper 
Hunchbacked in mockery 

Through the loud zoo of the willow groves 
Dodging the park keeper 

With his stick that picked up leaves. 


And the old dog sleeper 

Alone between nurses and swans 
While the boys among willows 

Made the tigers jump out of their eyes 
To roar on the rockery stones 

And the groves were blue with sailors 


35 


40 
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Made all day until bell time 

A woman figure without fault 

Straight as a young elm 

Straight and tall from his crooked bones 
That she might stand in the night 

After the locks and chains 


All night in the unmade park 

After the railings and shrubberies 

The birds the grass the trees the lake 

And the wild boys innocent as strawberries 
Had followed the hunchback 

To his kennel in the dark. 


DYLAN THOMAS 
1914-1953 


LITERARY 
HERITAGE 
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The Ruined Maid 


‘O Melia, my dear, this does everything crown! 

Who could have supposed | should meet you in Town? 
And whence such fair garments, such prosperi-ty?’ — 
‘O didn’t you know I’d been ruined?’ said she. 


5 — ‘You left us in tatters, without shoes or socks, 
Tired of digging potatoes, and spudding up docks; 
And now you've gay bracelets and bright feathers three!’ — 
‘Yes: that’s how we dress when we're ruined,’ said she. 


— ‘At home in the barton you said “thee” and “thou”, 

10 And “thik oon”, and “theas oon”, and “t’other”; but now 
Your talking quite fits ‘ee for high compa-ny!’ — 
‘Some polish is gained with one’s ruin,’ said she. 


— ‘Your hands were like paws then, your face blue and bleak 
But now I’m bewitched by your delicate cheek, 

15 And your little gloves fit as on any la-dy!’ — 
‘We never do work when we're ruined,’ said she. 


— ‘You used to call home-life a hag-ridden dream, 
And you'd sigh, and you’d sock; but at present you seem 
To know not of megrims or melancho-ly!’ — 

20 ‘True. One’s pretty lively when ruined,’ said she. 


— ‘I wish | had feathers, a fine sweeping gown, 

And a delicate face, and could strut about Town!’ — 
‘My dear — a raw country girl, such as you be, 
Cannot quite expect that. You ain’t ruined,’ said she. 


THOMAS HARDY eRe 
1840-1928 HERITAGE 
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Casehistory: Alison (head injury) 


(She looks at her photograph) 


| would like to have known 
My husband’s wife, my mother’s only daughter. 
A bright girl she was. 


Enmeshed in comforting 
5 Fat, | wonder at her delicate angles. 
Her autocratic knee 


Like a Degas dancer’s 
Adjusts to the observer with airy poise, 
That now lugs me upstairs 


10 Hardly. Her face, broken 
By nothing sharper than smiles, holds in its smiles 
What | have forgotten. 


She knows my father’s dead, 
And grieves for it, and smiles. She has digested 
15 Mourning. Her smile shows it. 


1, who need reminding 
Every morning, shall never get over what 
| do not remember. 


Consistency matters. 
20 | should like to keep faith with her lack of faith, 
But forget her reasons. 


Proud of this younger self, 
| assert her achievements, her A levels, 
Her job with a future. 


25 Poor clever girl! | know, 
For all my damaged brain, something she doesn't: 
| am her future. 


A bright girl she was. 


U. A. FANTHORPE —renany 
1 929-2009 HERITAGE 
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On a Portrait of a Deaf Man 


The kind old face, the egg-shaped head, 
The tie, discreetly loud, 

The loosely fitting shooting clothes, 

A closely fitting shroud. 


He liked old City dining-rooms, 
Potatoes in their skin, 

But now his mouth is wide to let 
The London clay come in. 


He took me on long silent walks 
In country lanes when young, 
He knew the names of ev’ry bird 
But not the song it sung. 


And when he could not hear me speak 
He smiled and looked so wise 

That now | do not like to think 

Of maggots in his eyes. 


He liked the rain-washed Cornish air 
And smell of ploughed-up soil, 

He liked a landscape big and bare 
And painted it in oil. 


25 


30 


But least of all he liked that place 
Which hangs on Highgate Hill 

Of soaked Carrara-covered earth 
For Londoners to fill. 


He would have liked to say good-bye, 
Shake hands with many friends, 

In Highgate now his finger-bones 
Stick through his finger-ends. 


You, God, who treat him thus and thus, 
Say ‘Save his soul and pray.’ 

You ask me to believe You and 

| only see decay. 


JOHN BETJEMAN 
1906-1984 


LITERARY 
HERITAGE 
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The Blackbird of Glanmore 


On the grass when | arrive, 25 
Filling the stillness with life, 

But ready to scare off 

At the very first wrong move. 

In the ivy when | leave. 


It’s you, blackbird, | love. 30 


| park, pause, take heed. 

Breathe. Just breathe and sit 

And lines | once translated 

Come back: ‘I want away 

To the house of death, to my father 35 


Under the low clay roof.’ 


And | think of one gone to him, 
A little stillness dancer — 
Haunter-son, lost brother — 
Cavorting through the yard, 
So glad to see me home, 


My homesick first term over. 


And think of a neighbour’s words 
Long after the accident: 

‘Yon bird on the shed roof, 

Up on the ridge for weeks — 

| said nothing at the time 


But | never liked yon bird.’ 


The automatic lock 

Clunks shut, the blackbird’s panic 
Is shortlived, for a second 

I’ve a bird’s eye view of myself, 

A shadow on raked gravel 


In front of my house of life. 


Hedge-hop, | am absolute 

For you, your ready talkback, 
Your each stand-offish comeback, 
Your picky, nervy goldbeak — 

On the grass when | arrive, 


In the ivy when | leave. 


SEAMUS HEANEY 


CONTEMPORARY 
POETRY 
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A Vision 


The future was a beautiful place, once. 
Remember the full-blown balsa-wood town 
on public display in the Civic Hall? 

The ring-bound sketches, artists’ impressions, 


blueprints of smoked glass and tubular steel, 
board-game suburbs, modes of transportation 
like fairground rides or executive toys. 

Cities like dreams, cantilevered by light. 


And people like us at the bottle bank 
next to the cycle path, or dog-walking 
over tended strips of fuzzy-felt grass, 
or model drivers, motoring home in 


electric cars. Or after the late show — 
strolling the boulevard. They were the plans, 
all underwritten in the neat left-hand 

of architects — a true, legible script. 


| pulled that future out of the north wind | 


| 
at the landfill site, stamped with today’s date,/ 


riding the air with other such futures, 
all unlived in and now fully extinct. 


SIMON ARMITAGE — CONTEMPORARY 
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The moment when, after many years 
of hard work and a long voyage / 
you stand in the centre of your room, 


Q 


house, half-acre, square mile, island, country, 
knowing at last how you got there, 
and say, / own this, 


is the same moment when the trees unloose 
their soft arms from around you, 

the birds take back their language, 

the cliffs fissure and collapse, 

the air moves back from you like a wave 
and you can’t breathe. 


No, they whisper. You own nothing. 
You were a visitor, time after time 
climbing the hill, planting the flag, proclaiming. 
We never belonged to you. 

You never found us. 

It was always the other way round. 


CONTEMPORARY 
POETRY 
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Cold Knap Lake 


We once watched a crowd 

pull a drowned child from the lake. 

Blue-lipped and dressed in water’s long green silk 
she lay for dead. 


Then kneeling on the earth, 

a heroine, her red head bowed, 

her wartime cotton frock soaked, 

my mother gave a stranger’s child her breath. 
The crowd stood silent, 

drawn by the dread of it. 


The child breathed, bleating 

and rosy in my mother’s hands. 

My father took her home to a poor house 

and watched her thrashed for almost drowning. 


Was | there? 

Or is that troubled surface something else 
shadowy under the dipped fingers of willows 
where satiny mud blooms in cloudiness 
after the treading, heavy webs of swans 

as their wings beat and whistle on the air? 


All lost things lie under closing water 
in that lake with the poor man’s daughter. 


GILLIAN CLARKE CON TEMPO ART 
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Price We Pay for 
the Sun 


These islands 

not picture postcards 
for unravelling tourist 
you know 

these islands real 
more real 

than flesh and blood 
past stone 

past foam 

these islands split 
bone 


my mother’s breasts 

like sleeping volcanoes 
who know 

what kinda sulph-furious 
cancer tricking her 
below 

while the wind 
constantly whipping 

my father’s tears 

to salty hurricanes 

and my grandmother’s croon 
sifting sand 

water mirroring paim 


Poverty is the price 
we pay for the sun girl 
run come 


GRACE NICHOLS —_ CONTEMPORARY 
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Neighbours 


That spring was late. We watched the sky 
and studied charts for shouldering isobars. 
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Birds were late to pair. Crows drank from the lamb’s eye. 


Over Finland small birds fell: song-thrushes 
steering north, smudged signatures on light, 
migrating warblers, nightingales. 


Wing-beats failed over fjords, each lung a sip of gall. 
Children were warned of their dangerous beauty. 
Milk was spilt in Poland. Each quarrel 


the blowback from some old story, 
a mouthful of bitter air from the Ukraine 
brought by the wind out of its box of sorrows. 


This spring a lamb sips caesium on a Welsh hill. 

A child, lifting her head to drink the rain, 

takes into her blood the poisoned arrow. 

Now we are all neighbourly, each little town 

in Europe twinned to Chernobyl, each heart 

with the burnt firemen, the child on the Moscow train. 
In the democracy of the virus and the toxin 

we wait. We watch for spring migrations, 


one bird returning with green in its voice. 


Glasnost. Golau glas. A first break of blue. 


GILLIAN CLARKE ee 
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Crossing the Loch 


Remember how we rowed toward the cottage 
on the sickle-shaped bay, 
that one night after the pub 
loosed us through its swinging doors 
5 and we pushed across the shingle 
till water lipped the sides 
as though the loch mouthed ‘boat’? 


| forget who rowed. Our jokes hushed. 

The oars’ splash, creak, and the spill 
10 of the loch reached long into the night. 

Out in the race | was scared: 

the cold shawl! of breeze, 

and hunched hills; what the water held 

of deadheads, ticking nuclear hulls. 


15 Who rowed, and who kept their peace? 
Who hauled salt-air and stars 
deep into their lungs, were not reassured; 
and who first noticed the loch’s 
phosphorescence, so, like a twittering nest 
20 washed from the rushes, an astonished 
small boat of saints, we watched water shine 
on our fingers and oars, 
the magic dart of our bow wave? 


It was surely foolhardy, such a broad loch, a tide, 
25 but we live — and even have children 

to women and men we had yet to meet 

that night we set out, calling our own 

the sky and sait-water, wounded hills 

dark-starred by blaeberries, the glimmering anklets 
30 we wore in the shallows 

as we shipped oars and jumped, 

to draw the boat safe, high at the cottage shore. 


KATHLEEN JAMIE Sa, 
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Hard Water 


| tried the soft stuff on holiday in Wales, 
a mania of teadrinking and hairwashing, 
excitable soap which never rinsed away, 


but | loved coming home to this. 

Flat. Straight. Like the vowels, 

like the straight talk: hey up me duck. 

I’d run the tap with its swimming-pool smell, 
get it cold and anaesthetic. Stand the glass 
and let the little fizz of anxiety settle. 
Honest water, bright and not quite clean. 
The frankness of limestone, of gypsum, 

the sour steam of cooling towers, 

the alchemical taste of brewing. 


On pitiless nights, | had to go for the bus 
before last orders. I’d turn up my face, 

let rain scald my eyelids and lips. 

It couldn’t lie. Fell thick 

with a payload of acid. No salt — 

this rain had forgotten the sea. 

| opened my mouth, speaking nothing 

in spite of my book-learning. 

| let a different cleverness wash my tongue. 
It tasted of work, the true taste 

of early mornings, the blunt taste 

of don’t get mardy, of too bloody deep for me, 
fierce lovely water that marked me for life 
as belonging, regardless. 


JEAN SPRACKLAND CONTEMPORARY 
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London 


| wander through each chartered street, 
Near where the chartered Thames does flow, 
And mark in every face | meet 

Marks of weakness, marks of woe. 


In every cry of every man, 

In every infant’s cry of fear, 

In every voice, in every ban, 

The mind-forged manacles | hear: 


How the chimney-sweeper’s cry 
Every black’ning church appalls, 
And the hapless soldier’s sigh 
Runs in blood down palace walls. 


But most through midnight streets | hear 

How the youthful harlot’s curse 

Blasts the new-born infant’s tear, 

And blights with plagues the marriage hearse. 


WILLIAM BLAKE LITERARY 
41757-1827 HERITAGE 
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Extract from The Prelude 


One summer evening (led by her) | found 

A little boat tied to a willow tree 

Within a rocky cove, its usual home. 

Straight | unloosed her chain, and stepping in 40 
Pushed from the shore. It was an act of stealth 
And troubled pleasure, nor without the voice 

Of mountain-echoes did my boat move on; 
Leaving behind her still, on either side, 

Small circles glittering idly in the moon, 

Until they melted all into one track 

Of sparkling light. But now, like one who rows, 
Proud of his skill, to reach a chosen point 

With an unswerving line, | fixed my view 

Upon the summit of a craggy ridge, 

The horizon’s utmost boundary; far above 

Was nothing but the stars and the grey sky. 
She was an elfin pinnace; lustily 

| dipped my oars into the silent lake, 

And, as | rose upon the stroke, my boat 

Went heaving through the water like a swan; 
When, from behind that craggy steep till then 
The horizon’s bound, a huge peak, black and huge, 
As if with voluntary power instinct, 

Upreared its head. | struck and struck again, 
And growing still in stature the grim shape 
Towered up between me and the stars, and still, 
For so it seemed, with purpose of its own 

And measured motion like a living thing, 

Strode after me. With trembling oars | turned, 
And through the silent water stole my way 

Back to the covert of the willow tree; 

There in her mooring-place | left my bark, — 
And through the meadows homeward went, in grave 
And serious mood; but after | had seen 

That spectacle, for many days, my brain 
Worked with a dim and undetermined sense 
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Of unknown modes of being; o’er my thoughts 
There hung a darkness, call it solitude 

Or blank desertion. No familiar shapes 
Remained, no pleasant images of trees, 

Of sea or sky, no colours of green fields; 

But huge and mighty forms, that do not live 
Like living men, moved slowly through the mind 
By day, and were a trouble to my dreams. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
1770-1850 


LITERARY 
HERITAGE 
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The Wild Swans at Coole 


The trees are in their autumn beauty, 

The woodland paths are dry, 

Under the October twilight the water 
Mirrors a still sky; 

Upon the brimming water among the stones 
Are nine-and-fifty swans. 


The nineteenth autumn has come upon me 
Since | first made my count; 

| saw, before | had well finished, 

All suddenly mount 

And scatter wheeling in great broken rings 
Upon their clamorous wings. 


| have looked upon those brilliant creatures, 
And now my heart is sore. 

All’s changed since |, hearing at twilight, 
The first time on this shore, 

The bell-beat of their wings above my head, 
Trod with a lighter tread. 


Unwearied still, lover by lover, 

They paddle in the cold 

Companionable streams or climb the air; 
Their hearts have not grown old; 

Passion or conquest, wander where they will, 
Attend upon them still. 


But now they drift on the still water, 
Mysterious, beautiful; 

Among what rushes will they build, 

By what lake’s edge or pool 

Delight men’s eyes when | awake some day 
To find they have flown away? 


W. B. YEATS ss irenary 
1865-1939 BERUEEE 
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Spellbound 


The night is darkening round me, 
The wild winds coldly blow; 

But a tyrant spell has bound me 
And | cannot, cannot go. 


5 The giant trees are bending 
Their bare boughs weighed with snow. 
And the storm is fast descending, 
And yet | cannot go. 


Clouds beyond clouds above me, 
10 Wastes beyond wastes below; . 
But nothing drear can move me; Below the Green Corrie 


| will not, cannot go. 


The mountains gathered round me 
LITERARY like bandits. Their leader 
1818-1848 ee swaggered up close in the dark light, 
full of threats, full of thunders. 


EMILY JANE BRONTE 


5 But it was they who stood and delivered. 
They gave me their money and their lives. 
They filled me with mountains and thunders. 


My life was enriched 
with an infusion of theirs. 
10 | clambered downhill through the ugly weather. 
And when | turned to look goodbye 
to those marvellous prowlers 
a sunshaft had pierced the clouds 
and their leader, 
15 that swashbuckling mountain, 
was wearing 
a bandolier of light. 


NORMAN MacCAIG panne 
1910—1996 HERITAGE 
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Storm in the Black Forest 


Now it is almost night, from the bronzey soft sky 

jugfull after jugfull of pure white liquid fire, bright white 
tipples over and spills down, 

and is gone 

and gold-bronze flutters bent through the thick upper air. 


And as the electric liquid pours out, sometimes 

a still brighter white snake wriggles among it, spilled 
and tumbling wriggling down the sky: 

and then the heavens cackle with uncouth sounds. 


And the rain won't come, the rain refuses to come! 
This is the electricity that man is supposed to have mastered 


chained, subjugated to his use! 
supposed to! 


D.H. LAWRENCE sea 
1885-1930 HERITAGE 
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Wind 


This house has been far out at sea all night, - 
The woods crashing through darkness, the booming hills, 
‘ Winds stampeding the fields under the window 
¥ Floundering black astride and blinding wet 


5 Till day rose; then under an orange sky 
The hills had new places, and wind wielded 
Blade-light, luminous black and emerald, 
Flexing like the lens of a mad eye. 


At noon | scaled along the house-side as far as-— 

10 The coal-house door. Once | looked up — 
Through the brunt wind that dented the balls of my eyes 
The tent of the hills drummed and strained its guyrope, 


The fields quivering, the skyline a grimace, 

At any second to bang and vanish with a flap: 

1s The wind flung a magpie away and a black- 
Back gull bent like an iron bar slowly. The house 


Rang like some fine green goblet in the note 
That any second would shatter it. Now deep 
In chairs, in front of the great fire, we grip 

20 Our hearts and cannot entertain book, thought, 


Or each other. We watch the fire blazing, 

And feel the roots of the house move, but sit on, 
Seeing the window tremble to come in, 

Hearing the stones cry out under the horizons. 


TED HUGHES ae 
4930-1998 HERITAGE. 
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Flag 


What's that fluttering in a breeze? 
It’s just a piece of cloth 
that brings a nation to its knees. 


What's that unfurling from a pole? 
5 It’s just a piece of cloth 
that makes the guts of men grow bold. 


What's that rising over a tent? 
It’s just a piece of cloth 
that dares the coward to relent. 


10 What's that flying across a field? 
It's just a piece of cloth 
that will outlive the blood you bleed. 


How can | possess such a cloth? 


Just ask for a flag, my friend. 
15 Then blind your conscience to the end. 


JOHN AGARD aa i ad 
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Extract from Out of the Blue 


You have picked me out. 

Through a distant shot of a building burning 
you have noticed now 

that a white cotton shirt is twirling, turning. 


In fact | am waving, waving. 

Small in the clouds, but waving, waving. 
Does anyone see 

a soul worth saving? 


So when will you come? 

Do you think you are watching, watching 
a man shaking crumbs 

or pegging out washing? 


| am trying and trying. 

The heat behind me is bullying, driving, 
but the white of surrender is not yet flying. 
| am not at the point of leaving, diving. 


A bird goes by. 

The depth is appalling. Appalling 

that others like me 

should be wind-milling, wheeling, spiralling, falling. 


Are your eyes believing, 
believing 

that here in the gills 

| am still breathing. 


But tiring, tiring. 
Sirens below are wailing, firing. 


My arm is numb and my nerves are sagging. 
Do you see me, my love. | am failing, flagging. 


SIMON ARMITAGE omer e rer 
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Mametz Wood 


For years afterwards the farmers found them — 
the wasted young, turning up under their plough blades 
as they tended the land back into itself. 


A chit of bone, the china plate of a shoulder blade, 
the relic of a finger, the blown 
and broken bird’s egg of a skull, 


all mimicked now in flint, breaking blue in white 
across this field where they were told to walk, not run, 
towards the wood and its nesting machine guns. 


And even now the earth stands sentinel, 
reaching back into itself for reminders of what happened 
like a wound working a foreign body to the surface of the skin. 


This morning, twenty men buried in one long grave, 
a broken mosaic of bone linked arm in arm, 
their skeletons paused mid dance-macabre 


in boots that outlasted them, 

their socketed heads tilted back at an angle 

and their jaws, those that have them, dropped open. 
As if the notes they had sung 


have only now, with this unearthing, 
slipped from their absent tongues. 


OWEN SHEERS —_—_ CONTEMPORARY 
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The Yellow Palm 


As | made my way down Palestine Street 
| watched a funeral pass — 

all the women waving lilac stems 

around a coffin made of glass 

and the face of the man who lay within 
who had breathed a poison gas. 


As | made my way down Palestine Street 

| heard the call to prayer 

and | stopped at the door of the golden mosque 
to watch the faithful there 


35 


but there was blood on the walls and the muezzin’s eyes 


were wild with his despair. 


As | made my way down Palestine Street 
| met two blind beggars 

And into their hands | pressed my hands 
with a hundred black dinars; 


and their salutes were those of the Imperial Guard 


in the Mother of all Wars. 


As | made my way down Palestine Street 

| smelled the wide Tigris, 

the river smell that lifts the air 

in a city such as this; 

but down on my head fell the barbarian sun 
that Knows no armistice. 


As | made my way down Palestine Street 
| saw a Cruise missile, 

a slow and silver caravan 

on its slow and silver mile, 

and a beggar child turned up his face 
and blessed it with a smile. 
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As | made my way down Palestine Street 
under the yellow palms 

| saw their branches hung with yellow dates 

all sweeter than salaams, 

and when that same child reached up to touch, 
the fruit fell in his arms. 


ROBERT MINHINNICK — CONTEMPORARY 
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The Right Word 


Outside the door, 
lurking in the shadows, 
is a terrorist. 


Is that the wrong description? 
Outside that door, 

taking shelter in the shadows, 
is a freedom-fighter. 


| haven’t got this right. 
Outside, waiting in the shadows, 
is a hostile militant. 


Are words no more 

than waving, wavering flags? 
Outside your door, 

watchful in the shadows, 

is a guerrilla warrior. 


God help me. 

Outside, defying every shadow, 
stands a martyr. 

| saw his face. 


No words can help me now. 
Just outside the door, 

lost in shadows, 

is a child who looks like mine. 


One word for you. 

Outside my door, 

his hand too steady, 

his eyes too hard 

is a boy who looks like your son, too. 
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| open the door. 
Come in, | say. 
Come in and eat with us. 


The child steps in 
and carefully, at my door, 
takes off his shoes. 


IMTIAZ DHARKER ee | 
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At the Border, 1979 


‘It is your last check-in point in this country!’ 
We grabbed a drink — 
soon everything would taste different. 


The land under our feet continued 
divided by a thick iron chain. 


My sister put her leg across it. 
‘Look over here,’ she said to us, 
‘my right leg is in this country 
and my left leg in the other.’ 
The border guards told her off. 


My mother informed me: We are going home. 
She said that the roads are much cleaner 
the landscape is more beautiful 

and people are much kinder. 


Dozens of families waited in the rain. 

‘can inhale home,’ somebody said. 

Now our mothers were crying. | was five years old 
standing by the check-in point 

comparing both sides of the border. 


The autumn soil continued on the other side 
with the same colour, the same texture. 
It rained on both sides of the chain. 


We waited while our papers were checked, 
our faces thoroughly inspected. 


5 Then the chain was removed to let us through. 


Aman bent down and kissed his muddy homeland. 


The same chain of mountains encompassed all of us. 


CHOMAN HARDI eae ie 
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Belfast Confetti 


Suddenly as the riot squad moved in it was raining exclamation 
marks, 

Nuts, bolts, nails, car-keys. A fount of broken type. And 
the explosion 

Itself — an asterisk on the map. This hyphenated line, a burst 
of rapid fire ... 

| was trying to complete a sentence in my head, but it kept 
stuttering, 

All the alleyways and side streets blocked with stops and 
colons. 


| know this labyrinth so well — Balaklava, Raglan, Inkerman, 
Odessa Street — 

Why can’t | escape? Every move is punctuated. Crimea Street. 
Dead end again. 

A Saracen, Kremlin-2 mesh. Makrolon face-shields. Walkie- 
talkies. What is 

My name? Where am | coming from? Where am !| going? 
A fusillade of question-marks. 


CIARAN CARSON —_ CONTEMPORARY 
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Poppies 


Three days before Armistice Sunday 

and poppies had already been placed 

on individual war graves. Before you left, 

| pinned one onto your lapel, crimped petals, 
spasms of paper red, disrupting a blockade 
of yellow bias binding around your blazer. 


Sellotape bandaged around my hand, 
| rounded up as many white cat hairs 
as | could, smoothed down your shirt’s 
upturned collar, steeled the softening 
of my face. | wanted to graze my nose 
across the tip of your nose, play at 
being Eskimos like we did when 

you were little. | resisted the impulse 
to run my fingers through the gelled 
blackthorns of your hair. All my words 
flattened, rolled, turned into felt, 


slowly melting. | was brave, as | walked 
with you, to the front door, threw 

it open, the world overflowing 

like a treasure chest. A split second 

and you were away, intoxicated. 

After you’d gone | went into your bedroom, 
released a song bird from its cage. 

Later a single dove flew from the pear tree, 
and this is where it has led me, 


skirting the church yard walls, my stomach busy 


making tucks, darts, pleats, hat-less, without 


a winter coat or reinforcements of scarf, gloves. 
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On reaching the top of the hill | traced 

the inscriptions on the war memorial, 

leaned against it like a wishbone. 

The dove pulled freely against the sky, 

an ornamental stitch. | listened, hoping to hear 
your playground voice catching on the wind. 


JANE WEIR —_ CONTEMPORARY 
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Futility 


Move him into the sun — 

Gently its touch awoke him once, 

At home, whispering of fields half-sown. 
Always it woke him, even in France, 
Until this morning and this snow. 

If anything might rouse him now 

The kind old sun will know. 


Think how it wakes the seeds — 

Woke once the clays of a cold star. 
Are limbs, so dear achieved, are sides 
Full-nerved, still warm, too hard to stir? 
Was it for this the clay grew tall? 

— O what made fatuous sunbeams toil 
To break earth’s sleep at all? 


WILFRED OWEN ___ tirerary 
1893-1 91 8 HERITAGE 
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The Charge of the Light Brigade 


1. 

Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 
‘Forward, the Light Brigade! 
Charge for the guns!’ he said: 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 


2. 

‘Forward, the Light Brigade!’ 
Was there a man dismay’d? 
Not tho’ the soldier knew 

Some one had blunder’d: 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die: 
Into the valley of Death 

Rode the six hundred. 


3. 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 

Volley’d and thunder’d; 
Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 

Rode the six hundred. 
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4. 

Flash’d all their sabres bare, 
Flash’d as they turn’d in air 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wonder’d: 
Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right thro’ the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reel’d from the sabre-stroke 

Shatter’d and sunder’d. 
Then they rode back, but not 

Not the six hundred. 


5. 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 

Volley’d and thunder’d; 
Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came thro’ the jaws of Death 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 


6. 
When can their glory fade? 
O the wild charge they made! 
All the world wonder’d. 
Honour the charge they made! 
Honour the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred! 


ALFRED TENNYSON 
1809-1892 


LITERARY 
HERITAGE 
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Bayonet Charge 


Suddenly he awoke and was running — raw 
In raw-seamed hot khaki, his sweat heavy, 
Stumbling across a field of clods towards a green hedge 
That dazzled with rifle fire, hearing 
5 Bullets smacking the belly out of the air — 
He lugged a rifle numb as a smashed arm; 
The patriotic tear that had brimmed in his eye 
Sweating like molten iron from the centre of his chest, — 


In bewilderment then he almost stopped — 

10 In what cold clockwork of the stars and the nations 
Was he the hand pointing that second? He was running 
Like a man who has jumped up in the dark and runs 
Listening between his footfalls for the reason 
Of his still running, and his foot hung like 

15 Statuary in mid-stride. Then the shot-slashed furrows 


Threw up a yellow hare that rolled like a flame 

And crawled in a threshing circle, its mouth wide 

Open silent, its eyes standing out. 

He plunged past with his bayonet toward the green hedge, 
20 King, honour, human dignity, etcetera 

Dropped like luxuries in a yelling alarm 

To get out of that blue crackling air 

His terror’s touchy dynamite. 


1930-1 998 HERITAGE 
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The Falling Leaves 


November 1915 


Today, as | rode by, 

| saw the brown leaves dropping from their tree 
In a still afternoon, 

When no wind whirled them whistling to the sky, 
But thickly, silently, 

They fell, like snowflakes wiping out the noon; 
And wandered slowly thence 

For thinking of a gallant multitude 

Which now all withering lay, 

Slain by no wind of age or pestilence, 

But in their beauty strewed 

Like snowflakes falling on the Flemish clay. 


MARGARET POSTGATE COLE sirerapy 
1893-1980 HERITAGE 
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‘Come On, Come Back’ 


Incident in a future war 


Left by the ebbing tide of battle 
On the field of Austerlitz 
The girl soldier Vaudevue sits 
Her fingers tap the ground, she is alone 
5 At midnight in the moonlight she is sitting alone on a round flat stone. 


Graded by the Memel Conference first 
Of all human exterminators 
M.L.5. 
Has left her just alive 
10 Only her memory is dead for evermore. 
She fears and cries, Ah me why am | here? 
Sitting alone on a round flat stone on a hummock there. 


Rising, staggering, over the ground she goes 
Over the seeming miles of rutted meadow 
15 To the margin of a lake 
The sand beneath her feet 
Is cold and damp and firm to the waves’ beat. 


Quickly — as a child, an idiot, as one without memory — 

She strips her uniform off, strips, stands and plunges 
20 Into the icy waters of the adorable lake. 

On the surface of the water lies 

A ribbon of white moonlight 

The waters on either side of the moony track 

Are black as her mind, 
25 Her mind is as secret from her 

As the water on which she swims, 

As secret as profound as ominous. 
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Weeping bitterly for her ominous mind, her plight, 
Up the river of white moonlight she swims 

Until a treacherous undercurrent 

Seizing her in an icy-amorous embrace 

Dives with her, swiftly severing 

The waters which close above her head. 


An enemy sentinel 

Finding the abandoned clothes 
Waits for the swimmer’s return 
(‘Come on, come back’) 
Waiting, whiling away the hour 


Whittling a shepherd’s pipe from the hollow reeds. 


In the chill light of dawn 
Ring out the pipe’s wild notes 
‘Come on, come back.’ 


Vaudevue 

In the swift and subtle current’s close embrace 
Sleeps on, stirs not, hears not the familiar tune 
Favourite of all the troops of all the armies 
Favourite of Vaudevue 

For she had sung it too 

Marching to Austerlitz, 

‘Come on, come back.’ 


STEVIE SMITH i irepaay 
1902-1971 desis 
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next to of course god america i 


“next to of course god america i 
love you land of the pilgrims’ and so forth oh 
say can you see by the dawn’s early my 
country ‘tis of centuries come and go 
5 and are no more what of it we should worry 
in every language even deafanddumb 
thy sons acclaim your glorious name by gorry 
by jingo by gee by gosh by gum 
why talk of beauty what could be more beaut- 
10 iful than these heroic happy dead 
who rushed like lions to the roaring slaughter 
they did not stop to think they died instead 
then shall the voice of liberty be mute?” 


He spoke. And drank rapidly a glass of water 


E. E. CUMMINGS LITERARY 
{ 894-1 962 HERITAGE 
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Hawk Roosting 


| sit in the top of the wood, my eyes closed. 
Inaction, no falsifying dream 

Between my hooked head and hooked feet: 
Or in sleep rehearse perfect kills and eat. 


The convenience of the high trees! 
The air’s buoyancy and the sun’s ray 
Are of advantage to me; 


And the earth’s face upward for my inspection. 


My feet are locked upon the rough bark. 
It took the whole of Creation 

To produce my foot, my each feather: 
Now | hold Creation in my foot 


Or fly up, and revolve it all slowly — 

| kill where | please because it is all mine. 
There is no sophistry in my body: 

My manners are tearing off heads — 


The allotment of death. 

For the one path of my flight is direct 
Through the bones of the living. 

No arguments assert my right: 


The sun is behind me. 

Nothing has changed since | began. 
My eye has permitted no change. 

| am going to keep things like this. 


TED HUGHES i repapy 
4 930-1 998 HERITAGE 
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The Manhunt 


After the first phase, Then | widened the search, 
after passionate nights and intimate days, traced the scarring back to its source 
only then would he let me trace to a sweating, unexploded mine 
the frozen river which ran through his face, buried deep in his mind, around which 
5 only then would he let me explore 25 every nerve in his body had tightened and closed. 
the blown hinge of his lower jaw, ~ Then, and only then, did | come close. 


and handle and hold 


: SIMON ARMITAGE coe er 
the damaged, porcelain collar-bone, Y 


and mind and attend 
10 the fractured rudder of shoulder-blade, 


and finger and thumb 
the parachute silk of his punctured lung. 


Only then could | bind the struts 
and climb the rungs of his broken ribs, 


15 and feel the hurt 
of his grazed heart. 


Skirting along, 
only then could | picture the scan, 


the foetus of metal beneath his chest 
20 where the bullet had finally come to rest. 
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Hour 


Love’s time’s beggar, but even a single hour, 

bright as a dropped coin, makes love rich. 

We find an hour together, spend it not on flowers 

or wine, but the whole of the summer sky and a grass ditch. 


5 For thousands of seconds we kiss; your hair 
like treasure on the ground; the Midas light 
turning your limbs to gold. Time slows, for here 
we are millionaires, backhanding the night 


so nothing dark will end our shining hour, 
10 no jewel hold a candle to the cuckoo spit 
hung from the blade of grass at your ear, 


no chandelier or spotlight see you better lit 


than here. Now. Time hates love, wants love poor, 
but love spins gold, gold, gold from straw. 


CAROL ANN DUFFY conreeens 
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In Paris with You 


Don't talk to me of love. I’ve had an earful 
And | get tearful when I’ve downed a drink or two. 
I’m one of your talking wounded. 
I’m a hostage. I’m maroonded. 
5 But I’m in Paris with you. 


Yes |’m angry at the way I’ve been bamboozled 
And resentful at the mess I’ve been through. 
| admit I’m on the rebound 
And | don’t care where are we bound. 
10 I’m in Paris with you. 


Do you mind if we do not go to the Louvre, 
If we say sod off to sodding Notre Dame, 
If we skip the Champs Elysées 
And remain here in this sleazy 
15 Old hotel room 
Doing this and that 
To what and whom 
Learning who you are, 
Learning what | am. 


20 Don’t talk to me of love. Let’s talk of Paris, 
The little bit of Paris in our view. 
There’s that crack across the ceiling 
And the hotel walls are peeling 
And |’m in Paris with you. 


25 Don't talk to me of love. Let’s talk of Paris. 
I’m in Paris with the slightest thing you do. 
I’m in Paris with your eyes, your mouth, 
I’m in Paris with... all points south. 

Am | embarrassing you? 

30 I’m in Paris with you. 


JAMES FENTON ia 
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Quickdraw 


| wear the two, the mobile and the landline phones, 
like guns, slung from the pockets on my hips. I’m all 
alone. You ring, quickdraw, your voice a pellet 

in my ear, and hear me groan. 


You've wounded me. 
Next time, you speak after the tone. | twirl the phone, 
then squeeze the trigger of my tongue, wide of the mark. 
You choose your spot, then blast me 


through the heart. 
And this is love, high noon, calamity, hard liquor 
in the old Last Chance saloon. | show the mobile 
to the Sheriff; in my boot, another one’s 


concealed. You text them both at once. | reel. 
Down on my knees, | fumble for the phone, 
read the silver bullets of your kiss. Take this ... 
and this ... and this ... and this ... and this ... 


CAROL ANN DUFFY a et 
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Ghazal 


lf |am the grass and you the breeze, blow through me. 
If | am the rose and you the bird, then woo me. 


If you are the rhyme and | the refrain, don’t hang 
on my lips, come and I'll come too when you cue me. 


If yours is the iron fist in the velvet glove 
when the arrow flies, the heart is pierced, tattoo me. 


If mine is the venomous tongue, the serpent’s tail, 


charmer, use your charm, weave a spell and subdue me. 


If | am the laurel leaf in your crown, you are 
the arms around my bark, arms that never knew me. 


Oh would that | were bark! So old and still in leaf. 
And you, dropping in my shade, dew to bedew me! 


What shape should | take to marry your own, have you 
— hawk to my shadow, moth to my flame — pursue me? 


If | rise in the east as you die in the west, 
die for my sake, my love, every night renew me. 


If, when it ends, we are just good friends, be my Friend, 
muse, lover and guide, Shamsuddin to my Rumi. 


Be heaven and earth to me and I'll be twice the me 
| am, if only half the world you are to me. 


MIM! KHALVATI CONTEMPORARY 
POETRY 
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Brothers 


Saddled with you for the afternoon, me and Paul 
ambled across the threadbare field to the bus stop, 
talking over Sheffield Wednesday's chances in the Cup 
while you skipped beside us in your ridiculous tank-top, 
spouting six-year-old views on Rotherham United. 


Suddenly you froze, said you hadn’t any bus fare. 

| sighed, said you should go and ask Mum 

and while you windmilled home | looked at Paul. 

His smile, like mine, said | was nine and he was ten 
and we must stroll the town, doing what grown-ups do. 


As a bus crested the hill we chased Olympic Gold. 
Looking back | saw you spring towards the gate, 


your hand holding out what must have been a coin. 
| ran on, unable to close the distance I’d set in motion. 


ANDREW FORSTER CONTEMPORARY 
POETRY 
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Praise Song for My Mother 


You were 
water to me 
deep and bold and fathoming 


You were 
5 moon's eye to me 
pull and grained and mantling 


You were 
sunrise to me 
rise and warm and streaming 


10 You were 
the fishes red gill to me 
the flame tree’s spread to me 
the crab’s leg/the fried plantain smell 


replenishing replenishing 


15 Go to your wide futures, you said 


GRACE NICHOLS CONTE MEER 
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Harmonium 


The Farrand Chapelette was gathering dust 
in the shadowy porch of Marsden Church. 
And was due to be bundled off to the skip. 
Or was mine, for a song, if | wanted it. 


5 Sunlight, through stained glass, which day to day 
could beatify saints and raise the dead, 
had aged the harmonium’s softwood case 
and yellowed the fingernails of its keys. 
And one of its notes had lost its tongue, 
10 and holes were worn in both the treadles 
where the organist’s feet, in grey, woollen socks 
and leather-soled shoes, had pedalled and pedalled. 


But its hummed harmonics still struck a chord: 
for a hundred years that organ had stood 
15 by the choristers’ stalls, where father and son, 
each in their time, had opened their throats 
and gilded finches — like high notes — had streamed out. 


Through his own blue cloud of tobacco smog, 
with smoker’s fingers and dottled thumbs, 
20 he comes to help me cart it away. 
And we carry it flat, laid on its back. 
And he, being him, can’t help but say 
that the next box I'll shoulder through this nave 
will bear the freight of his own dead weight. 
25 And |, being me, then mouth in reply 
some shallow or sorry phrase or word 
too starved of breath to make itself heard. 


SIMON ARMITAGE CONTEMPORARY 
POETRY 
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Sonnet 116 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments; love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 
O no it is an ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wand’ring bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error and upon me proved, 
| never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE LITERARY 
1564-1616 HERITAGE 


Sonnet 43 


How do | love thee? Let me count the ways! — 
| love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and Ideal Grace. 

5 | love thee to the level of everyday’s 
Most quiet need, by sun and candlelight — 
| love thee freely, as men strive for Right, — 
| love thee purely, as they turn from Praise; 
| love thee with the passion, put to use 

10 In my old griefs, ... and with my childhood’s faith: 
| love thee with the love | seemed to lose 
With my lost Saints, — | love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my life! - and, if God choose, 
| shall but love thee better after death. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING on 
1806-1861 HERITAGE 
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To His Coy Mistress 


Had we but world enough, and time, 
This coyness, Lady, were no crime, 
We would sit down and think which way 
To walk and pass our long love’s day. 
Thou by the Indian Ganges’ side 
Shouldst rubies find; | by the tide 

Of Humber would complain. | would 
Love you ten years before the Flood, 
And you should, if you please, refuse 
Till the conversion of the Jews. 

My vegetable love should grow 

Vaster than empires, and more slow; 
An hundred years should go to praise 
Thine eyes, and on thy forehead gaze; 
Two hundred to adore each breast; 
But thirty thousand to the rest; 

An age at least to every part, 


And the last age should show your heart. 


For, Lady, you deserve this state, 
Nor would | love at lower rate. 


But at my back | always hear 

Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near; 
And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found, 
Nor, in thy marble vault, shall sound 
My echoing song; then worms shall try 
That long preserved virginity, 

And your quaint honour turn to dust, 
And into ashes all my lust. 

The grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none, | think, do there embrace. 


35 


40 


45 
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Now therefore, while the youthful hue 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew, 

And while thy willing soul transpires 

At every pore with instant fires, 

Now let us sport us while we may, 

And now, like amorous birds of prey, 
Rather at once our time devour 

Than languish in his slow-chapt power. 
Let us roll all our strength and all 

Our sweetness up into one ball, 

And tear our pleasures with rough strife 
Through the iron gates of life. 

Thus, though we cannot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. 


ANDREW MARVELL 
1621-1678 


LITERARY 
HERITAGE 
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The Farmer’s Bride 


Three Summers since | chose a maid, 
Too young maybe — but more’s to do 
At harvest-time than bide and woo. 
When us was wed she turned afraid 
Of love and me and all things human; 
Like the shut of a winter’s day 
Her smile went out, and ‘twasn’t a woman — 
More like a little frightened fay. 
One night, in the Fall, she runned away. 


‘Out ‘mong the sheep, her be,’ they said, 
Should properly have been abed; 
But sure enough she wasn't there 
Lying awake with her wide brown stare. 
So over seven-acre field and up-along across the down 
We chased her, flying like a hare 
Before our lanterns. To Church-Town 
All in a shiver and a scare 
We caught her, fetched her home at last 
And turned the key upon her, fast. 


She does the work about the house 
As well as most, but like a mouse: 
Happy enough to chat and play 
With birds and rabbits and such as they, 
So long as men-folk keep away. 
‘Not near, not near!’ her eyes beseech 
When one of us comes within reach. 
The women Say that beasts in stall 
Look round like children at her call. 
I’ve hardly heard her speak at all. 


Shy as a leveret, swift as he, 

Straight and slight as a young larch tree, 
Sweet as the first wild violets, she, 

To her wild self. But what to me? 
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The short days shorten and the oaks are brown, 
35 The blue smoke rises to the low grey sky, 
One leaf in the still air falls slowly down, 
A magpie’s spotted feathers lie 
On the black earth spread white with rime, 
The berries redden up to Christmas-time. 
40 What's Christmas-time without there be 
Some other in the house than we! 


She sleeps up in the attic there 
Alone, poor maid. Tis but a stair 
Betwixt us. Oh! my God! the down, 
45 The soft young down of her, the brown, 
The brown of her — her eyes, her hair, her hair! 


CHARLOTTE MEW yeaa 
1869-1928 HERITAGE 
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Sister Maude 


Who told my mother of my shame, 
Who told my father of my dear? 

Oh who but Maude, my sister Maude, 
Who lurked to spy and peer. 


Cold he lies, as cold as stone, 
With his clotted curls about his face: 
The comeliest corpse in all the world 
And worthy of a queen’s embrace. 


You might have spared his soul, sister, 
Have spared my soul, your own soul too: 
Though | had not been born at all, 
He’d never have looked at you. 


My father may sleep in Paradise, 
My mother at Heaven-gate: 

But sister Maude shall get no sleep 
Either early or late. 


My father may wear a golden gown, 
My mother a crown may win; 

If my dear and | knocked at Heaven-gate 
Perhaps they’d let us in: 

But sister Maude, oh sister Maude, 
Bide you with death and sin. 


CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI LITERARY 
1830-1894 eh 
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Nettles 


My son aged three fell in the nettle bed. 

‘Bed’ seemed a curious name for those green spears, 
That regiment of spite behind the shed: 

It was no place for rest. With sobs and tears 
The boy came seeking comfort and | saw 
White blisters beaded on his tender skin. 

We soothed him till his pain was not so raw. 
At last he offered us a watery grin, 

And then | took my hook and honed the blade 
And went outside and slashed in fury with it 
Till not a nettle in that fierce parade 

Stood upright any more. Next task: | lit 

A funeral pyre to burn the fallen dead. 

But in two weeks the busy sun and rain 

Had called up tall recruits behind the shed: 
My son would often feel sharp wounds again. 


VERNON SCANNELL LITERARY 
1922-2007 siti 
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Born Yesterday 


for Sally Amis 


Tightly-folded bud, 

| have wished you something 
None of the others would: 
Not the usual stuff 

About being beautiful, 

Or running off a spring 

Of innocence and love — 
They will all wish you that, 
And should it prove possible, 
Well, you're a lucky girl. 


But if it shouldn't, then 

May you be ordinary; 

Have, like other women, 

An average of talents: 

Not ugly, not good-looking, 
Nothing uncustomary 

To pull you off your balance, 
That, unworkable itself, 

Stops all the rest from working. 
In fact, may you be dull — 

If that is what a skilled, 
Vigilant, flexible, 
Unemphasised, enthralled 
Catching of happiness is called. 


PHILIP LARKIN LITERARY 
1922~—1985 HERITAGE 
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Moon on the Tides 


Moon on the Tides is a poetry anthology for students who are 
preparing for the AQA GCSE English Literature specification 
Unit 2: Poetry across time examination from September 2010. 

It may also be used by students studying poetry for Controlled 
Assessment in either GCSE English Literature Unit 5: Exploring 
poetry, GCSE English Unit 3: Understanding and producing 
creative texts, or GCSE English Language Unit 3: Understanding 
spoken and written texts and writing creatively. 


The selection in the Anthology covers a range of poems 

from the English, Welsh and Irish Literary Heritage as well as 
contemporary poems, including some from different cultures and 
traditions. These poems were chosen by teachers to engage and 
stimulate readers in the classroom, the examination and beyond. 
The selection includes a wide variety of genres and styles to 
give readers a breadth of poetry experience. Some of the poems 
will be studied in more depth to encourage an informed, critical 
analysis based on readers’ personal response. 
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